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tare to deny ; nevertheless, I shall not attempt to offer any theory 
respecting the mental or social status of the individual, or of his or her 
complexion, stature, or probable appearance. In the present state of 
the case, we have not all the materials before us. I have intention- 
ally refrained from stating all the characters which some of the other 
remains present, as M. Dupont will adequately describe them else- 
where. At present T shall merely propound the following conclusions, 
based solely upon the evidence I have laid before you. 

1. That the deposit of stratified limon fluviatile under stalagmite, in 
the Trou de la Naulette, was due to the action of slowly operating 
causes. 

2. That the individual whose jaw was found therein was contem- 
porary with the elephant and rhinoceros, whose remains are embedded 
under like conditions. 

3. That some of the characters afforded by the jaw indicate a re- 
semblance to jaws of the Slavonic peoples of Eastern Europe, as espe- 
cially exemplified by the Masures and Wends. 

4. That the above character affords a distinction between the 
remains found in the Trou de la Naulette and those found in the 
Trou de Frontal, which contained during the reindeer period indi- 
viduals strongly resembling the Calmucks of the present day. 

5. That some of the characters indicate a strong resemblance to, 
and exaggeration of, the characters afforded by the melanian races of 
men, and especially the Australian. 
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TRACEABLE TO A RUDIMENTAL ORIGIN AMONG SAVAGE TRIBES. 

By EDWAED B. TYLOE, Esq., F.A.S.L., F.E.G.S. 



Men have so long felt an interest in the character and habits of their 
own kind, they have so long practically acknowledged that nothing 
human is alien to themselves, that we are rich in information as to 
savages and peoples whose condition lies between that of savages and 
our own. But the positive value of this information is only now of 
late years beginning to be apprehended. It is only of late that we 
have begun to see how much a knowledge of the lower races is capable 
of giving us besides a mass of entertaining details and quaint stories 
for our amusement, and beside the means of completing the picture of 
mankind by taking in both its higher and lower developments. We 
are beginning to see that over and above all this, the study of the 
lower races is capable of furnishing most important knowledge about 
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ourselves, about our own habits, customs, laws, principles, prejudices, 
— and that this knowledge is, to a great extent, of a kind that we 
should have found it much more difficult to obtain had there not hap- 
pened to exist a mass of tribes on the earth at a lower condition of 
life than ourselves, and records collected in jjast times of many more 
such peoples who no longer exist to be studied, for they have been 
swept off the earth as an incumbrance by other occupiers of the 
land, or enslaved, or mixed, or civilised out of their earlier and ruder 
state. 

There are few audiences before whom such a subject as this, of the 
study of the lower races to exjjlain the condition of the higher, can be 
brought forward with more chance of enticing new workers in this 
field than a section of the British Association. It is not my purpose 
to go at length into the details of this study, which would be far too 
wide a task, nor even to sketch it in outline ; but to take a few 
examples from different departments of the subject, with the view of 
showing how in one branch of knowledge after another the lower races 
are capable of showing us in actual existence the state of culture out 
of which much of our own civilisation has developed itself so far that 
we live in the midst of it with ideas of its nature widely changed from 
those of the early time from which we inherited it, or simply with no 
ideas at all of what it means. 

To begin with a branch, which is, perhaps, longest and best known, 
the stories of uncivilised races about their gods and heroes, cosmo- 
gonies, transformations, and origins, show us the mythologic stage 
which underlies the poetry and religion of the Greeks and other nations, 
from among whom the highest modern civilisation has grown. This 
stage is not only represented by its effects as inherited from past 
times, as it is in Homer. The very savages who live at our own day 
show us living and walking men whose mythologic thought and life 
corresponds in a great measure with that of the early myth-makers of 
our own Aryan race. Sir George Grey's Polynesian Mythology, for 
instance, will set before us the description of the great events of nature 
with only the thinnest veil of personification, just enough to show how 
such stories pass more and more into tales of gods and heroes, whose 
origin and attributes grow more and more indistinct, as one story- 
teller after another works up with new flourishes and graces the old 
familiar tales. 

We have two primeval ancestors, a father and a mother, says the 
New Zealand myth. They are rangi and papa, heaven and earth. 
The earth, out of which all things are produced, is our mother ; the 
protecting and overruling heaven is our father. Once upon a time the 
heaven was much closer to the earth, and their children took counsel 
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how to thrust it up. The god and father of cultivated food, Rongo- 
na-tane, tried to force up the heaven, but lie was not strong enough. 
Then the god and father of uncultivated food, of fish, and of men, tried ; 
but again in vain, till at last there arose Tane-Mahuta, the father of 
the forest trees. He set his head against his mother, the earth, he 
raised his feet and pushed against his father, the sky, and strained his 
back and limbs with mighty effort ; and so he rent apart rangi and 
papa, forcing the earth down from beneath him, while he pushed up 
the sky above. What can be more transparent than this story, which 
embodies the insignificance of the little food-plants and the wild 
vegetables and men ; while the forest tree thrusts its head, which is 
its root, against its mother earth, and pushing with its high trunk, 
rests its feet, which are its branches, against the clouds, and holds 
them apart from the earth below. Like so many imagined histories 
of times long past, the New Zealand mythology is, in great part, really 
the record of the very events which happen day after day before our 
eyes in the growing of the forests, the rising and setting of the sun, 
the battles of the winds and clouds. It goes on through one depart- 
ment of nature after another, telling us, under the same transparent 
veil of personification, how the god of winds sent his four sons to the 
four quarters of the world ; they are the north, south, east and west 
winds — how the children of the fish god separated, and some went in- 
land to be the fish of rivers and lakes, and some took up their abode 
in the ocean, and so forth. 

It has been well said, I think, by Grote, that the mythologic history 
of the Greeks is the history of a past which was never present. But 
in another sense, much of it, much of the tales of gods and heroes is 
the history of a past which is ever present, the history of the daily life 
of nature before our eyes, only put into dim personification and as- 
suming a claim to a historical significance which has only arisen from 
a profound misunderstanding of its real nature. Now it is a great 
thing to find the spirit of the mythology to which the world owes so 
much of its poetry, its philosophy, even of its religion, alive in actual 
being among us, and ready to be studied. But we shall find that not 
only the spirit, but the very details of mythology, such as in a different 
stage have been taken up into the classical stories of Greece, are often 
to be found among the lower races now, scarcely removed from the 
original state in which they were first engendered in the mind. The 
great sun myth, for instance, which recent researches have shown to 
have had so great an influence in shaping the higher mythologies of 
India, Greece, and Scandinavia is admirably represented from the con- 
templation of nature in an early stage of its growth among the Polyne- 
sians, and the Indians of North and South America. I will bring for- 
vol. v. — xo. xvin. x 
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ward one case, partly because I believe it to be new, partly because it 
shows in what minute details modern savage life may illustrate the 
later grown mythology of ancient Europe. 

One of the great events of the voyage of the ship Argo was the pas- 
sage of the Symplegades. There were two rocks which alternately 
opened and shut with a swift and violent collision, and between them, 
by the assistance of Athene, who held the rocks asunder for a moment 
as they shot through, the good ship passed. Now what can have put 
into the mind of the story-teller this strange idea 1 That it is not a 
record of real fact, that it is of no use to look through the maps for 
the two rocks, which, as the story relates, ceased to open and shut 
when the Argo had passed through, any modern mythologist would 
acknowledge. But how did the idea of such a thing enter the mind of 
the myth maker ? To call it a quaint poet's fancy is easy but not 
satisfactory. The more ancient thought and savage thought are 
studied, the less will students be disposed to take as an explanation 
of the story the reply that it is a quaint fancy, for the more these 
things are looked into the more it appears that even the quaintest 
stories have an origin in something intelligible and definite ; that they 
grew up by processes which are quite intelligible even now. The story 
of the Symplegades, as it is told in the Voyage of the Argo, is a fragment 
of a myth transplanted with many other wonders into the great 
Argonautic fable ; and if we knew nothing more about it than we 
learn from its existence there, its meaning and origin would probably 
have ever remained dark to us. But if we turn to Eastern Asia we 
shall find the Symplegades no longer an isolated and unintelligible 
fragment, but a part and feature of the great sun myth. We know, 
in the first place, that the conception of the night as a huge monster 
which swallows up the evening sun, is a wide-spread and familiar one. 
Evening in Sanskrit is rajanimukha, the "mouth of night". What this 
" mouth of night" which swallows up the sun may be like, with what 
jaws it is furnished, two Eastern peoples will tell us. Mani is the sun- 
god of Polynesia — he is among the fullest and most consistent bearers 
of the sun-myth to be found in the world. Mani is the sun, and the 
night is his great ancestress, Hine-nui-te, "goddess of the night." 
Of course she is his ancestress, for the night is the mother or producer 
of the sun, as well as his destroyer. Mani was told, as he approached 
the end of his brilliant career, that he would be conquered by his great 
ancestress Hine-nui-ti-po, whom you may see flashing, and as it were 
opening and shutting there where the horizon meets the sky. Her 
teeth are hard and sharp like pieces of obsidian, and her hair like the 
tangles of long sea-weed, and her mouth is like that of a barracuda. 
Mani undertook the venture, and, had he succeeded in getting into her 
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mouth and coming out again, she would have died and he would have 
lived. But as he went in she awoke and killed him, and then death 
came into the world, for she is the goddess of death ; and had Mani 
passed safely through her no man would have died. 

For a further description of the jaws of night we may go to the 
Karians of Burmah, who tell us that at the west are two massive strata 
of rocks continually opening and shutting, and there the sun goes in 
at sunset. " At the opening and shutting of the western gates of rocks 
thou goest in between ; thou goest below the earth when the sun 
travels." Perhaps the most striking coincidence between these stories 
and the Argonautic tale is that in both, the first event is to determine 
the future course; yet this feature is not servilely copied, but the same 
idea is worked out in two converse ways. If Mani got through he 
would come out again at the other side and live, and the jaws of death 
would no more close on mankind ; — if the Argo got through the 
Symplegades, they would remain for ever open for others. The Argo 
passed through, and the rocks stayed fixed open for ever ; but Mani 
was caught, and the reign of the goddess of night and death began. 

That fragments of what was once a consistent conception of mytho- 
logy often survive to be taken up into future stories as mere isolated 
wonder-tales, is well-known. This history of the Symplegades seems 
to be such an incident, only explicable when we can find it in its place 
as a feature of a large and consistent mythological system. Such 
another case is the story of the great floating tortoise which the sailors 
mistake for an island, and land upon, and which, irritated by their 
digging into its back or making fires on it, plunges down into the sea. 
When we meet with this story isolated as in the Arabian nights, we 
can only treat it as another quaint fancy of the myth-maker, but an 
acquaintance with the cosmogony of the lower races explains it and 
throws it into its place at once. To a modern Polynesian, as to so 
many ancient races, the world he lives in is a flat plain surmounted 
by a vaulted roof or heaven. The idea is precisely expressed by com- 
paring it to a dish with a dish-cover placed upon it, and equally well 
by calling it a tortoise, the flat under shell of which is explained in 
the Indian books to be the earth, while the arched upper shell is the 
heaven. And thus we have the wide-spread and ancient myth of the 
world tortoise which lies floating on the ocean ; and thus when we find 
the idea on a smaller scale reduced to the dimensions of a mere float- 
ing tortoise-island, we recognise what was once and is now in other 
regions a thorough characteristic piece of the cosmogony of the lower 
races, reduced to a mere tale by story-tellers, whose fancy was taken 
by an idea the real origin and meaning of which was lost to them. 

In using our records of the lower civilisation to explain the pheno- 

x 2 
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mena of the higher, there is one plain rule above all things to be ob- 
served. When we find an opinion or a practice among the higher 
races which they can only explain by saying that it is a tradition, a 
ceremony, or an instinct, but which is not clearly explicable by the 
circumstances among which it is found ; and then, when among a 
lower race we find the same opinion or practice having an intelligible 
meaning or a practical purpose belonging to their state of mind, we 
are justified in thinking that we have traced these things to near their 
origin. To do this is to look through seeming nonsense till we find a 
solid basis of sense, and past investigation proves that we may con- 
tinually succeed in such search. 

If we make ourselves familiar with the state of thought among lower 
races, if we can see with their eyes, and judge by their canons of 
reasoning, we shall find many things full of sense and purpose to them 
which it would be far more difficult to explain from the point of view 
of higher races, among whom similar phenomena are to be found. I 
will take as instances two of the great religious practices of the world, 
found in most known times and places — the rites of sacrifice and fasting. 

What meaning and intention is applied to these rites in periods of 
high culture we know perfectly well. They are partly held as cere- 
monies or ordinances to be practised because enjoined upon men, and 
partly as producing an effect on the mind of the worshipper who places 
himself under a discipline of privation or suffering. But if we turn to 
study the same rites among the lower races, we shall see them in a 
new light — we shall find them done for what, to the mind of these 
people, are perfectly direct and matter-of-fact purposes. We shall find a 
state of thought under which it is as practical and straightforward a 
thing to bum or bury a sacrificial offering for a spirit, as it is to pay a 
debt or give a present to a living man, and as practical and significant a 
proceeding to fast as to eat. A modern European, who holds that he 
has a soul, but that even his horse or dog has not, must transport 
himself into an entirely different philosophical atmosphere when he 
begins to study savages. He will find then that not only men and 
dogs, and horses and birds, but even trees and corn, fruit, hatchets, 
and spears and boats have souls. When a man dies, his soul, which is 
an impalpable, usually invisible something, goes away like his body, 
somewhere into a future life. Therefore the slaves or wives who 
have attended him when he was alive, must go and attend him still, 
and they are, therefore, killed that their souls may follow his soul. 
And in precisely the same way, and for jjrecisely the same reason, the 
horse and the dog are killed that their souls may go to serve their 
master ; the corpse, the clothes, the bow and arrow, the pipe and pouch 
are burnt, buried, or abandoned, with the distinct understanding that 
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their souls or spirits are to go for the use of the spirits of the deceased. 
Thus, among the Indians of North America, fishing and boating tribes 
bury their dead with canoe and paddles ready to launch in the next 
world ; the dead man's soul accompanies the soul of his canoe, with the 
souls of the paddle and the fishing spear within his grasp. Or if he 
belongs to a hunting tribe he will have his bow and arrow, his gun, or 
his horse, ready for his soul to mount in the happy hunting-grounds of 
the next world. It would be quite tedious to give a detailed account 
of these funereal rites — the lower races who do not practise them are 
the exception, not the rule. We find sacrificed for the use of the de- 
ceased every part of his possessions, wives, slaves, relatives, horses, 
house, food, weapons, boats, clothes, ornaments, provisions for the 
journey, the dog to guide the dead along the difficult road to the other 
world, the coin to pay the ferry over the gulf which separates this life 
from the next, or for the toll to pass the heaven -bridge. And there is 
not the least break in the purpose for which these things are sacrificed — 
it is not that the wives or slaves are sent to accompany the dead, and 
the horses, canoes, or weapons destroyed for some other purpose. The 
philosophy of the lower races is distinct and unbroken throughout ; 
when the slave or the horse, or the bow and arrow are burnt to ascend 
in smoke to the sky, or buried to rot in the ground, the souls of these 
things are sent to follow the soul of their possessor. The wife of 
Eukrates comes back for her slipper. It had been left behind a ward- 
robe, and thus not burnt with her other things, and so she was in the 
other world without it. So the ghost of Melissa appeared shivering 
to her husband, for her clothes had not been burnt for her to wear in 
the other life. So in the East of our own times the native of the Sulu 
Archipelago buys for a great p>rice the criminal condemned to death, 
that he may kill him himself and so secure the service of his soul as 
a slave to his own in the next existence ; and so the soul of the 
Emperor of Cochin-China is provided with every article of furniture 
and luxury which belonged to him when alive, and is sent to him by 
burning it after his death, while supplies of food go on being prepared 
for him as usual for his spiritual sustenance. 

When we find that in parts of South America these practices ac- 
tually stop the rise of civilisation, because when a man dies everything 
he has, house, trees, weapons, all must be sent after him, and so ac- 
cumulation of property is impossible — or when we find it specified 
among the customs of some North American tribes that the polished 
stones or bowls used in the national game are the property of the 
community, and so are exempted from being buried with the dead 
like other things ; we may gain some idea of the strength of this 
opinion as exemplified in thousands of recorded accounts from early 
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and late times in most distant portions of the world. The sacrifice to 
the dead is, indeed, the leading branch of sacrifice among the lower 
races. 

We follow it up into symbolism and ceremony at last, after the 
manner of rites in general, when they are taken up into the religion 
of the more advanced races. 

We are all familiar with the silvered paper dollars, the paper clothes 
and presents which the Chinese burn with their dead ; and the like 
transition from practical purpose to fading symbolism is well marked 
in the offerings to the dead kept up as a mere ceremony at Rome, in 
the models of toys and ornaments in early Christian graves, and the 
flowers thrown into graves or hung in garlands above them in our own 
times. 

But sacrifice to other spiritual beings, to elves, wood-spirits, gods 
inferior or superior, is conducted in the same way and on the same 
principle as that to the spirits of the dead ; though it is, perhaps, 
oftener found passed into a ceremonial ordinance among the higher 
races than as a matter of practical purpose among the lower. Yet we 
shall find no distinct demarcation between the souls of the dead, who 
are held to become spirits, demons, or gods, and spiritual beings in 
general ; and we may find just the same explanation of the intention 
of sacrifice laid down with reference to them as to the ghosts. The 
Chinaman sets out his feast of the dead, waits awhile till the ghosts have 
eaten their fill of the soul food, and then falls to himself on the corpse. 
Exactly so the Fijian sets out feasts to satisfy the enormous hunger of 
his gods ; but they are spiritual beings, and what they eat is not the 
visible substance of the food, but its soul which is capable of separating 
from it. So a sacrifice of meat and rice is set out by the Rajmahal 
tribes under a tent, and when the god has had time to eat his fill the 
worshippers uncover the tent and eat the rest themselves. This is, 
indeed, a most common practice throughout the world, that when an 
offering has been made to a god the worshippers themselves may feast 
on it ; and this idea is perfectly reasonable when we understand the 
theory of souls to which it belongs. 

Thus we may see among the lower races that the rite of sacrifice is 
not the ceremonial observance, or even the act of abnegation, that it is 
among the higher races who have carried it on into their religious 
system ; but a plain and practical action done to produce what is, to 
their state of opinion, a plain and practical result — that of giving to 
the ghosts of the dead, or other spiritual beings the spirits of men 
animals and things acceptable to them, just as they would give a gift 
to a living man, or pay tribute to a king. 

With the philosophy of these lower races we find associated another 
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widely spread rite. To the savage philosopher the whole world is 
swarming with spiritual beings. Every man and animal has a 
separable soul which can go out and come back — everything has its 
spirit as well as its body — every tree and river, and star and wind is 
animated by a presiding spirit, which is not necessarily always resident 
in it, but comes and goes. These spirits are mostly invisible to him 
in his waking hours, but in his dreams he can see them far apart from 
where their material bodies are : either the spirits of men and things 
come to visit him, or his own spirit goes forth from his body and sees 
them. He lives among those spiritual beings in a way which only a 
few modern Europeans can at all realize, he goes to them for informa- 
tion as to what he is to do, and for knowledge as to what has been 
and is. And especially when he desires to hold intercourse with the 
spirit world, he has learnt by experience to adopt a practice which in- 
fallibly brings him into their presence — he goes for a time without 
food. In a short time he becomes what we should call "light-headed," 
and begins to see visions. When he has stayed long enough in this 
spiritual company, lie eats, and returns to the ordinary state of a 
waking man. I will quote one or two accounts of this proceeding to 
remove all doubt as to whether this is the real purpose of savage 
fasting. The following details were taken down by Schoolcraft, per- 
haps the best authority on the habits and opinions of the North 
American Indians, from the mouth of an Algonquin chief : — 

" Ohingwauk began by saying that the ancient Indians made a great 
merit of fasting. They fasted sometimes six or seven days, till both 
their bodies and minds became free and light, which prepared them to 
dream. The object of the ancient seers was to dream of the sun ; as 
it was believed that such a di-eam would enable them to see everything 
on the earth. And by fasting long and thinking much on the subject, 
they generally succeeded. Fasts and dreams were at first attempted 
at an early age. What a young man sees and experiences during these 
dreams and fasts, is adopted by him as truth, and it becomes a prin- 
ciple to regulate his future life. He relies for success on these revela- 
tions. If he has been much favoured in his fasts, and the people 
believe that he has the art of looking into futurity, the path is open 
to the highest honours. The prophet, he continued, begins to try his 
powers in secret, with only one assistant, whose testimony is necessary 
should he succeed. As he goes on, he puts down the figures of his 
dreams or revelations, by symbols on bark, or other material, till a 
whole winter is sometimes passed in pursuing the subject, and he thus 
has a record of his principal revelations. If what he predicts is veri- 
fied, the assistant mentions it, and the record is then appealed to as 
proof of his prophetic power and skill. Time increases his fame. His 
Ke-kee-wins, or records, are finally shown to the old people who meet 
together and consult upon them, for the whole nation believe in these 
revelations. They in the end give their approval, and declare that he 
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is gifted as a prophet — is inspired with wisdom, and is fit to lead the 
opinions of the nation. Such he concluded was the ancient custom, 
and the celebrated old war-captains rose to their power in this 
manner." 

In many North American tribes every man takes to himself a 
guardian sjDirit, generally some animal. And the way he finds out 
what animal is to be his guardian spirit, his medium, as we often call 
it, is to fast till it ajDpears to him in vision. In like manner 
Charlevoix tells us of the practice of making children fast while the 
fathers are away on hunting expeditions, for they then see in dreams 
the souls of the animals, and divine what has happened. 

In like manner we are told of the Abipones of South America, how 
their conjurors fast for days till they come into a state in which they 
seem to see into futurity. To the Hindoo mind nothing is better 
known than the art of bringing on religious ecstacy and supernatural 
knowledge, and communication with the higher powers by fasting ; 
and the practice is known as a rite in many higher religions. In 
Islam, for instance, it is a strongly-marked feature ; but the great fast 
belonged to the time before Mohammed, and was only continued by 
him. 

Nor is the purpose for which it is practised by the North Ame- 
ricans or the Hindoos entirely changed ; — its effects in producing 
mental exaltation and supposed communication with supernatural 
beings are still to some degree acknowledged, or at least acted upon in 
Europe. Its great adversary, under whose persistent attacks it is, 
indeed, losing its influence, is the doctor, whose system teaches him 
to treat what the American Indian believes to be a state of intercourse 
with supernatural beings, as a morbid state of mind removable by 
proper food. In like manner, when he finds a civilized patient seeing 
visions and holding intercourse with spirits, he prescribes good food 
and amusement, port wine and tonics. But this new state of opinion 
does not alter the fact that to mankind in a lower state of culture the 
practice of fasting is a most intelligible and matter-of-fact proceeding. 
An Indian goes without food that he may see spirits, with as distinct 
a purpose as when he eats to satisfy his hunger. 

Another of the sets of practices which, prevailing widely in different 
states of culture, find their ready and direct explanation in the child- 
like mental state of the savage, is magic. Such of its proceedings as 
still exist among us are mere remnants of the more serious arts of 
ancient times, though with, perhaps, a larger proportion of mere 
knavery. The astrology of Zadkiel's Almanac does not appear to 
me to differ from the old rules ; the ordeal of the key and bible is very 
old and widely-spread ; country people still make a heart and run 
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pins into it to hurt, the heart of some person with whom they choose 
to associate it, as any savage might do. But in the mind even of the 
modern savage these things take a different position. To his mind 
they are perfectly intelligible ; they belong to a crude and early system 
of philosophy, out of which he has not grown. His theory of ideas is 
something much more and deeper than ours ; he has arrived at the 
knowledge that an idea is something belonging to an object, and thence 
he reasons, as we have learnt not to do, that what influences the idea 
in his mind acts in a corresponding way on the object out of it. 

If a New Zealand war -party wish to know who of them will fall in 
battle, they set up a stick for each, and the owner of the stick which 
falls will fall too. The ordeal of the key and bible is perfectly under- 
stood by the lower races, who commonly have some plan of picking 
out an offender which acts on just the same principle, as, for instance, 
the suspended sickle of the Khonds of Orissa. 

There is in the world a widely spread belief that men with tails 
exist and are a lower kind of men, and we have an account of a South 
American tribe, at whose marriages it was customary for the father of 
bridegroom or bride to chop a piece of wood, by which symbolic pro- 
ceeding he was snpposed to remove the tails of any grandchildren who 
might be born. This is just as intelligible a proceeding as the 
mediteval, or perhaps modern custom of taking a saint down to the 
water and wetting him, that the ground may in like manner be wetted 
with abundance of rain. We are apt to call these proceedings by the 
current name of symbolism, and to think we thereby explain them. 
But the study of savage tribes teaches us that what we call symbolism 
and treat as a light half-sincere fancy of the mind, is really part of the 
opinion of the savage in his most serious moments, and in the midst 
of his highest flights of philosophy and religion. He has a doctrine of 
ideas out of which all these magical practices quite consistently arise ; 
and, though we no longer hold this theory, it is, nevertheless, present 
among us in its effects on our customs and opinions to a degree whicli 
only careful and extended study will enable us to realize. 

Of one way in which the value of the study of the lower races has 
been lately turned to account as a means of explaining matters which 
have usually been treated in that dogmatic a priori way which is so 
intensely unsatisfactory to the modern schools of natural science, I 
may mention an important instance in Mr. M'Lennan's researches 
contained in his book on primitive marriage, in which, taking his stand 
simply on such facts as he could find on record, he has treated the 
question of the laws of marriage and inheritance as belonging to a 
connected and consistent development from the conditions of savage 
to that of civilized life through the different stages of exogamy, or the 
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law of marriage out of one's tribe ; endogamy, or the law of marriage 
within one's tribe, inheritance and family relationship on the female 
and on the male side. I do not enter here into Mr. M'Lennan's argu- 
ment, nor treat it as settling and solving this great problem once for 
all, but rather call attention to it as a good case, where ground has 
been broken for the introduction of the scientific method of induction 
from observed facts into a district lying before almost entirely outside 
the range of science. 

Everyone looks upon things with regard to their bearing on himself 
or his particular craft. Like the engineer who considered the use of 
rivers as being to feed navigable canals, I may venture to account 
teleologically for the existence of savage tribes. Among the uses of 
savages one great one is, I believe, that of enabling civilized men to 
understand themselves and their own position in the world, to work 
out the problem how far their own customs, laws, opinions, prejudices 
are the result of inheritance, and thus to learn how to separate what 
is good and valuable in itself from what is only held so because we 
have carried on the results of early states of culture into our own more 
advanced age. 

Instead of working out in detail any particular department of this 
course of investigation, I have thought it more profitable to lay before 
the British Association some sanrples of its general working and 
character, trusting to awaken an increased interest in a kind of in- 
vestigation so important, and so likely to produce immediate fruit, and 
which, I venture to prophesy, will, before many more years are past, 
have assumed the position of a great and powerful department of 
natural science. 



ENGLISH SUPERSTITIONS.* 



What would our grandfathers have said to a book of this sort being- 
published by the state as a contribution to English history t To men 
like Warburton, who reviled Tom Hearne for printing our early 
chronicles and laughed at Bishop Percy because he was the compiler 
of a song-book, it would have been simply incomprehensible that any- 
one could derive instruction from a mass of botanical and astrological 
blundering as scientifically worthless as Sibly's Astrology or Culpep- 
per's Herbal. The same sort of men laughed at Woodward for being 

* Leechdoms, Wortcunning and Starcraft of Early England. Edited by the 
llev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. (Master of the Rolls' series.) 



